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| PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUMS 


What is a municipal auditorium? What facilities are provided and what elements go into planning an 
auditorium? How is a municipal auditorium administered and financed? 


Municipal auditoriums are of increasing concern to city administrators and the community. 
The 1958 Municipal Year Book listed 414 cities that operate a municipal auditorium. Auditorium 


management is by no means a big-city problem; 144 of these auditoriums are in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 population. 


The city government is interested from the standpoint of financial management, contract ar- 
rangements with exhibitors and users, and maintenance problems. The community is interested, 
particularly through such groups as the Chamber of Commerce, because of potential business oppor- 
tunities that municipal auditoriums can create. This interest is illustrated by an article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1959, issue of Public Management entitled “Civic Auditoriums — A Community Issue.” The 
article described the community demand for an auditorium when public officials felt that other proj- 
ects had higher priority. 


To provide first-hand information on these points, Management Information Service surveyed 
the cities listed in the 1958 Year Book that reported operating a municipal auditorium. A total of 
153 cities responded with one city reporting two auditoriums. Their responses provide the basis 
for this report. 


What Is an Auditorium? 


The term “municipal auditorium” can refer to the large structure containing all facilities to 
the one-room area located in a municipal building. The several types of auditorium facilities can 
be classified as follows: 


1. Arena. A large open floor area designed primarily to serve athletic events. 


2. Exhibition hall. A large, open floor area to provide display space for large convention ex- 
hibits and trade shows; may include special equipment for booths, lighting, storage, and loading and 
unloading of display items. 

3. Music hall. A large area with permanent seating for concerts and similar events; usually 
has a wide, shallow stage and special acoustical design. 

4. Theatre. For stage plays, lectures, and similar events. Has a deep stage with special 
equipment, permanent seating, and an over-all semicircular design to enhance visibility and acous- 
tics. Maximum seating capacity seldom exceeds 1,400. 

5. Little theatre. Essentially the same as a theatre with two major exceptions: (1) more ex- 
tensive backstage facilities and equipment for dramatic training and experimental work; and (2) 
smaller seating capacity. 

This report includes all auditoriums used by the general public for activities not associated 
with the operation of a municipal government that contains one or more of the above facilities. The 


reason is that the one-room auditorium has similar problems to those of the large, independent, 
auditorium — i.e. rates, contract forms, and so on. The wide variety in municipal auditoriums is 


highlighted by two communities. 


This report is distributed only to local governments subscribing to Management Information Service. 
Copies of MIS reports are not for sale. Contents may not be reproduced without permission. 
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Arlington, Massachusetts (approximately 50,000), has an auditorium in the town hall seating 
900 people. This auditorium has a stage, a flat-surfaced main floor for portable seating, anda 
balcony with permanent seats. A kitchen area is provided for the use of citizen groups. Town 
manager Edward E. Monahan states: “the auditorium is used primarily by organized groups for 
their meetings and for the events that they sponsor.” He goes on to say that the local philharmonic 
society conducts rehearsals and performs three concerts a year in the auditorium. The women’s 
club conducts meetings, high school boys and girls hold dances, and most any other type of local 
event uses the auditorium. Mr. Monahan estimates that during the period from September through 
June, the auditorium is used at least four nights a week. 


Lansing, Michigan (92,000), illustrates the large facility providing all types of services. The 
Lansing Civic Center and Veterans Memorial Auditorium was built in 1955 at a cost of $5,500,000. 
The building contains an auditorium that will seat as many as 6,500. It is designed to serve all 
types of events including stage shows and athletic events. It also has meeting rooms, a ballroom, 
a game room, a band room, three kitchens, and convention exhibitors space. 


Physical Facilities 
Municipal auditoriums surveyed for this report appear to be of three major types. 


First is the auditorium with an arena, and in some cases an exhibition hall, for sports events, 
trade shows, conventions, and similar events. This is found in 73 of 151 reporting auditoriums. 


Second, is the theatre-type auditorium with stage and permanent seats found in 35 cases. 
These facilities, by the definitions on page 1 above, may be “music halls,” “theatres,” or a hybrid. 


Third is the combination facility found 43 times which offers both the “arena-exhibition hall” 
and the “music hall-theatre.” In 10 of the 43 auditoriums, a common stage separates the two facili- 
ties. 


A number of the municipal auditoriums provide other types of facilities which can be broken 
down as follows: kitchen, 64; exhibit space, 92; office space, 45; gymnasiums, 40; motion picture 
equipment, 40; and recreation club, committee, and meeting rooms, 71. 


Seating Capacity. The seating capacity varies from 200 in Maywood, California, to 11,000 in 
St. Louis. No consistency is evident between population and auditorium seating capacity. McCook, 
Nebraska (7,600), has seating capacity for 1,800. Dallas, (434,462), has a seating capacity of 1,770. 
Both communities report that present facilities are adequate. A further illustration of this great 
variance in seating capacity is to compare Bangor, Maine’s 7,200 seats with New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana’s 8,500 seats. 


Parking Facilities. It might be assumed that off-street parking is one of the most important 
facilities for municipal auditoriums, but it is difficult to find any correlation between the number of 
off-street parking spaces and the number of auditorium seats. Cleveland, reports a seating capacity 
of 10,500 with only 1,500 parking spaces, whereas Harlingen, Texas, with a seating capacity of 2,046 
reports 1,500 parking spaces. Neither city reports that parking is a problem. Forty-seven Cities 
report no auditorium parking. 


Office Space. As indicated above, 45 municipal auditoriums provide office space for private 
and public organizations. The most common provision is offices for city agencies followed by agen- 
cies for other governments and veterans’ organizations. Some provide offices for the Chamber of 
Commerce, women’s club, businesses, national guard, and youth organizations. 


Adequacy of Facilities. To attempt to generalize or to draw conclusions on what cities should 
provide is difficult. Ninety-five out of 151 auditoriums reported that their facility was adequate. 
The consensus among those reporting inadequacies is (1) insufficient exhibit space for conventions 
and (2) insufficient seating capacity for different types of events. Opinion expressed indicates es- 
pecially that cities catering to conventions should provide plenty of exhibit space and seating capacity. 


| Two communities stressed air conditioning. Fort Worth stated: “Coliseum and exhibit build- 
ings need to be air conditioned.” Augusta, Georgia, made the following comment: “Our auditorium 
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has just been air conditioned. Certainly no auditorium should be built without including this in con- 
struction. We expect to have attractions all through the summer. In the past, our building has been 


dark during the months of June, July, and August. We expect our revenue to show an increase as a 
result of this installation.” 


Other typical remarks were: “Need another exhibit hall of 1,000 square feet, a theatre seating 
3,500 to 4,000 and more committee rooms.” This was from a large city. From a community of 
20,000: “Questionable — need more small meeting rooms, more seats for high school basketball 
games. Biggest problem is no parking space available.” The remark as to parking space is inter- 
esting because it would seem that this would be a common problem for municipal auditoriums. How- 
ever, only three communities mentioned that parking space was inadequate. 


Planning for a Municipal Auditorium 


T. J. Millisack, manager of general services, city and county of Denver, was kind enough to 
prepare a paper on auditorium planning for Management Information Service. The eight major 
points made in this paper for planning an auditorium are as follows: 


1. Type of facilities. A city considering an auditorium should survey all existing facilities, 
public and private, that are provided in the community or which could feasibly be provided by private 
enterprise. A community should not duplicate existing facilities. In making this study careful 
thought should be given to what a community desires to accomplish— i.e. what type of events will be 
using a municipal auditorium. 


2. Seating capacity. Mr. Millisack points out that size and seating capacity are controversial. 
Population has an influence, but only to an extent. This point is illustrated above where existing 
facilities seem to have no logical relationship to community population. The controlling factor in 
seating capacity is directly related to point one — how the facility will be used. “It is better to size 
the facility to fit several events and extend the run of the one collossal event. Too large a capacity 
will find the unit dark much of the time since a successful promoter with a smaller attraction does 
not care to present an otherwise successful event to a half-empty house.” 


3. One unit or several. It is generally considered better to consolidate different units in one 
building. This provides advantages for over-all maintenance, administration and allows certain 
types of functions, such as conventions, to make use of a number of facilities in one centrally lo- 
cated place. 


4. Multipurpose auditoriums. Within an auditorium rooms should not always be multipurpose 
facilities. There are several reasons for this. For instance, a theatre should have a sloping floor 
with permanent seats and a specially built stage. Sporting events on the other hand may need much 
larger seating capacity and different equipment. It is impossible to provide a multipurpose room 
that can suitable accommodate both types of events. 


It is possible, however, to combine some facilities such as a music hall and a theatre. Seating 
capacity and stage design then would be based somewhat between the requirements for each type of 
facility. Although a compromise, it is the only possible auditorium, because of cost, for many cities. 


5. Location. The auditorium usually should be centrally located to serve the largest number 
of people. There are exceptions. As an illustration, if an arena is to be used for livestock shows 
it would be located in an area that facilitates handling of livestock. Other factors influencing the 
location of an auditorium are good public streets and alternate routes to and from the auditorium, 
hotel accommodations if the auditorium will be used for conventions, and accessibility to public 


transportation. 


6. Concessions. Mr. Millisack makes this point in planning concession facilities: “Concession 
operations should be given thorough study during the planning stage in order to consider such matters 
as stand locations, provision of adequate utilities to these locations, the attractiveness of stands and 
other pertinent consideration which will enhance the sale of refreshments. This is Eo just a matter 
of accommodating the public, it is a matter of providing the best possible conditions to promote con- 


cession operation. This does not mean that the auditorium should operate the concession, this is a 
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specialized field of endeavor. The important thing to remember is that a concession operation is a 
separate source of revenue and a well-thought-out installation can increase this revenue.” 


7. Parking. Off-street parking not only provides spaces for the public but also is a revenue 
source for the auditorium. A well planned parking lot will be used and will enhance income. There 
seems to be no rule of thumb as to how many spaces should be provided. Again, this depends largely 


on the type of auditorium. 


8. Special problems. If the facility is limited to an arena, to a theatre, or to any other special- 
ized function, considerations develop as to design and seating capacity. An arena seating capacity 
should at least double the capacity of a theatre or music hall. It is more difficult to pinpoint maxi- 
mum seating, but this should be based on the general type of event. Theatre seating capacities over 
1,400 are rare. Again, if the unit is to be used only as an exhibition hall, limited seating, portable 
in nature, is necessary to allow for large floor space for exhibit booths. Thus, in planning a munici- 
pal auditorium a great deal of thought must be given to exactly what the auditorium is going to do and 
what it is going to contain. Because of these factors, responsible individuals familiar with the city 
government, should be formed as a special committee to study the problem. Final plans should be 
carefully reviewed. The International Association of Auditorium Managers (c/o Municipal Audito- 
rium, Memphis, Tennessee) provides a consulting service on a fee basis for studying a community 
and advising as to the best type of facilities. It should go without saying that comprehensive com- 
munity planning should precede auditorium planning. 


Organization and Administration 


Cities reporting to MIS have three general types of auditorium organization: (1) an administra- 
tive board which is responsible for setting policy, hiring the manager, and so on; (2) an advisory 
board which has no specific power but is a “consultant” to the city; and (3) a city department or 
agency which operates the auditorium and reports directly to the chief administrator or the city 
council. Table 1 provides a breakdown by population groups of these three organizations: 


Table 1 


Administrative Organization for Municipal Auditoriums 


Adminis- 

Number of trative Advisory City 

Population Group Auditoriums Board Board Department 
OVveTrso00 O00TR te. fn eae me H) 0 3 a 
290;000'to 500,000 2... , 16 4 1 Cy 
100; 000sto;250/ 00000 es 1 4 3 10 
20, 000H02100-000m + sca 25 7 ) 13 
Zo O00ktOTo0sO00 8) nae. ane 13 2 3 8 
LOFOCORGmE2 5 O00 0ieae sean 50 6 3 41 
DFUCOL Ome! 0.000 na aes 28 1 ) 22 
OCA ieern sale. cei. ne our ee 154 24 23 107 


Administrative Board. As Table 1 shows the administrative or i ; F 
a Baha el Be ete independent b 3 
spread — 24 out of 154 auditoriums. B DEP Oatdls a Oe yee 


The mayor appoints the board in 15 of the 24 reporting auditoriums. Cther means of appoint- 
ment are election by local veterans’ organizations, appointment by the city manager, and intergoy- 
ernmental appointments. In two cities the city council and the county board of Supervisors operate 


Two communities report self-perpetuating boards. In one city the mayor appointed the first 
board after which it became self-perpetuating. In this case (Louisville, Kentucky), the auditorium 
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was built by revenue bonds (60 per cent) and private gifts and donations (40 per cent). In another 
community the auditorium was financed entirely by private donations and the first board was ap- 
pointed by the donors of the building and from there on became self- perpetuating. 


The auditorium manager is appointed by the board in 14 cases. Others appointing the manager 


are: mayor and council, mayor, mayor and auditorium board, and school board. Three cities do 
not have a full-time manager. 


Advisory Board. Twenty-three cities use an advisory board in operating the auditorium. An 
advisory board, as distinguished from an administrative board has only the power to recommend 
or advise the auditorium manager, the chief administrator, or the city council. 


With the advisory board, actual auditorium operation is delegated to a department or agency 
of the city government. Nine cities havea separate auditorium department. Other city departments 
operating the auditorium are evenly distributed among the department of property management and 
building, public safety, recreation and parks, city manager’s office, and public works. 


The auditorium manager usually is appointed by the city manager or the mayor: city managers, 
12 cases; mayor, 5 cases. The remaining 6 are evenly divided between the Council and a department. 


City Department. One hundred and seven auditoriums are operated within a regular city depart- 
ment. This figure may be larger than other surveys indicate because it includes auditoriums that 
are part of the city hall or other public building. Nevertheless it is an indication that in the operation 
of municipal auditoriums the “board structure” is not as popular as in other areas of city govern- 
ment. The department or agency operating the auditorium is park and recreation, 19; an auditorium 
department, 18; city manager’s office, 15; public works, 14; city clerk’s office, 11; and other depart- 
ments, 30. 


Two cities state that the auditorium is operated by contract. One of these communities, Fresno, 
California, reports: “The Fresno Memorial Auditorium is managed by a contract manager and the 
major portion of his income is derived from the supervision and operation of the various conces- 
sions. .. We find that this arrangement works very satisfactorily for all concerned and that the 
auditorium manager.... has done a great deal to make Fresno one of the principal convention cen- 
ters on the west coast.” 


The city manager (33 auditoriums) is the key official appointing the auditorium manager fol- 
lowed by the mayor, department head, and city council. 


A number of municipalities combine the job of auditorium manager with another official’s 
duties. Fifty-three communities follow these procedures, with forty-three cities under 25,000 popu- 
lation. In ten cities the city manager assumes direct supervision; nine cities, the city clerk; eight 
cities park and recreation director; seven cities, the public works director. The remaining 19 have 
various arrangements. 


The operation of the auditorium as part of the regular administrative structure allows for 
flexibility. This is indicated by almost 50 per cent of the 107 cities where the auditorium operation 
is directly under the chief administrative officer combining the function with other city operations. 
In contrast is the fact, mentioned above, that only three of the forty-eight cities using any type of 
board do not employ a full-time manager. 


Salaries of Auditorium Managers. Table 2 shows the variation in salaries of full- time audito- 
cium managers. Three communities pay a low salary but provide the manager with certain other 
benefits. Culver City, California, only pays $1,000 a year, but the manager gets a percentage of 
auditorium revenue. Salina, Kansas, pays $3,360 a year but provides all concession rights. Finally, 
Sterling, Colorado, pays $3,240 but provides housing to the manager. 


Number of Employees. The number of full-time auditorium employees ranges from none to as 


many as eighty. 

From answers supplied in the questionnaire, based not only on the number of full-time employ- 
ees but also on such other factors as population, size of the structure, and age of the structure, it 
can be conjectured that three factors should be considered by the administrator in determining the 


proper number of full-time employees. 
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Salaries of Full-Time Auditorium Managers* 
ee ————— LL 


Number 

Population of Cities Mean : 
Group Reporting Minimum Maximum Average Median 
Overro00 DOO Fs ane ee 5 $9,200 $13,000 $11,108 $10,740 
250-000'to 500,000" 2 rs Sen). 15 4,800 12,000 8,500 7,908 
100,000 106200 000 ee 5 4 12 4,560 14,700 8,640 7,440 
50,000 LOSL OU F000 Sarath he ols 20 4,236 11,500 6,844 6,079 
ZorOU0 Gr a0,000 ae wre 4) 4,175 7,500 D,217 4,856 
LOCOOQst Ome ZO VOU CR wn. eos ek 13 2,640 7,200 4,398 4,150 
SD OOUstOm LO; O00 san 6, 98s ) 3,060 6,000 4,091 3,624 


pe enema nna et Oe Ee ee SSS eee 


*Does not include three cities providing housing and other benefits in addition to salary; see text. 


1. The number of events held within an auditorium has a direct effect on the number of full- 
time employees. The city reporting the largest number of full-time employees also had the largest 
number of events during 1958. 


2. The policy of the city (see below under “Rules and Regulations”) as to supplying ticket 
takers, stage hands, and concession workers, has a direct effect on the number of employees. 


3. The structure, size, age, and location of the auditorium have a direct effect upon the num- 
ber of employees. For example, if a structure is the size of the Lansing building, it requires more 
maintenance than a one-room auditorium. Further, the availability of other city maintenance per- 
sonnel will influence the number of auditorium employees. 


Rules and Regulations 


Rules and regulations for operating municipal auditoriums touch on both the financial structure 
and other administrative problems such as prohibited uses. Certain items are found consistently in 
ordinances of city councils, resolutions of auditorium boards, or city councils, or in the contract 
form. A discussion of these points follows. 


Catering and Food Concessions. Cities that have concessior or kitchen facilities either pro- 
vide that the lessee shall provide catering service, or operate the food concession, or that such op- 
erations are reserved as a city function. The Miami Beach auditorium does not have an official 
caterer. Directions to the lessee read: “Lessees planning meal functions in either building may 
use any caterer they choose; however, we do require that your caterer contact the management as 
early as possible so that the caterer may be informed of our rules and regulations governing cater- 
ing operations in these buildings....” 


On the other hand, Wichita provides: “The city reserves the sole right to conduct and control 
either directly or through separate leases all concessions whatsoever in the municipal Forum Build- 
ing, ... and provided that the city further reserves the right to grant exceptions in specific cases.” 


Events of Good Taste. A common provision is found in the Santa Cruz rules and regulations: 
“The auditorium manager shall have the power to refuse any and all proposals for auditorium use 
not consistent with the presentation of clean and acceptable stage and floor events, including dances 
of immoral and suggestive character; also the right to cancel bookings in conformity with sucha 
rule if found necessary.” 


Rental. Generally, auditorium rules and regulations provide for advance payment of rentals. 
The Sarasota municipal auditorium lease, for example, reads: “Pay to the city, at city hall, Sara- 
sota, Florida, for the use of said premises at the above stated rent, ten per cent or more upon the 
execution of this lease and the balance on or before fourteen days before the commencement of the 
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term of this lease; a said sum or sums shall be paid in lawful money of the United States or by 
cashiers or certified check on a solvent Dankye. 7 


; Cancellation. Most contracts provide, as in Lansing, Michigan, as follows: “In case the said 
civic center or any part thereof should be destroyed or damaged by fire or by any other cause, or 
if any casualty, strike, or other unforeseen occurrence shall render the fulfillment of the lease by 
the lessor impossible, then and thereupon, this lease shall terminate. The lessee shall pay rental 
for said premises only up to the time of said termination at the rate herein specified and the lessee 


hereby waives any claim for damages or compensation of any type or nature whatsoever should this 
lease be so terminated.” 


Ticket Booths, Records, and Concessions. As indicated above, city policy varies in supplying 
help for selling tickets, maintaining records, and operating concessions. Fort Lauderdale provides 
“that all ticket sales, on the day of the performances, must be sold by the auditorium’s box office 
staff.” Wichita reserves the right to operate all types of concessions. 


The Cabell County (Huntington), West Virginia, lease provides: “Unless the Board shall in 
writing agree otherwise, the tenant shall furnish a sufficient number of ushers, ticket takers, or 
other employees to properly handle and govern the conduct of all in attendance at the function con- 
ducted by the tenant.” On the other hand, the Cabell County lease reserves the right to operate 
other types of functions, particularly concessions. . 


Alterations. Fort Lauderdale provides a good example of wording for prohibiting alterations 
of the municipal auditorium without the consent of the city: “That said lessee shall not injure nor 
mar nor in any manner deface said premises, and shall not cause or permit to be driven, nails, 
hooks, tacks, or screws into any part of said building, and will not make, nor allow to be made, any 
alterations of any kind therein.” 


Subleases. Most leases prohibit subleases by the original lessee. Wording is simply a pro- 
hibition without the consent of the city. 


Fire Hazards. Clearwater, Florida, has a typical provision which reads “to promptly remove 
from said building any decorations which in the opinion of the fire department or city cause an undue 
fire hazard in said premises.” Some cities prohibit the use of flammable materials in decorations. 
Portland, Oregon, as do many other cities, prohibits smoking. 


Liability. Two typical types of provisions are found. (1) The rules will provide that the lessee 
shall hold the city harmless for any liability incurred during the use of the auditorium. (2) The city 
will require the lessee to purchase liability insurance. Corpus Christi provides: “All tenants shall 
hold the city harmless from any and all liability from any claims resulting from the rental or use 
of the premises and shall indemnify the city in case of any claims resulting from their operations 
or occurring during their operations of the premises and all rental contracts shall specifically in- 
clude such provisions.” On the other hand, Fort Lauderdale, requires that the lessee furnish a 


landlord’s and tenant’s public liability policy. 


Performance of Labor. Where the city does not provide labor, such as stagehands and ticket 
takers, a provision similar to one in Richmond, California, is often found: “Persons employed by 
lessee to handle stage sets, scenery, rigging, properties, lighting, sound equipment, or to perform 
other work of specialized or technical nature, including ushering and other duties shall be experi- 
enced and competent in every respect and qualified to perform their duty, without jeopardy or hazard 
to life or property or equipment. The qualifications of all such persons gua be subject to approval, 
rejection, or dismissal by the auditorium manager or his representative. 


Decorations. Many municipal auditoriums have rules as to decorations. Some provide a i 
charge and some provide times when such decorating can be done. For example, Homewood, Illinois, 
provides that if decorating is to be done it should be done without interfering with any other renter, 
in which case no charge for the time shall be made. However, if the renter wishes to reserve the 
space and make certain that the time is held open for this purpose, then a decorating reservation 


must be made and the fee paid. 
Prohibition of Alcoholic Beverages. Rules and regulations commonly prohibit sale and use of 
ONO 
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alcoholic beverages. Corpus Christi’s ordinance is typical: “No beer or alcoholic beverages of any 
type shall be sold in the Memorial Auditorium.” 


Objectionable Persons. Fort Lauderdale’s lease provides: “The lessor reserves the right 
through its manager and its representatives to eject any objectionable persons from said building, 
and upon the exercise of this authority through its manager, agents or policemen, the lessee hereby 
waives any rights in all claims of damages against the management.” 


Music. Orlando, Florida, regulations state: “No rendition is to be made of copyright music 
at the municipal auditorium, Orlando, Florida, unless the performer has specific license or permit 
from the copyright owners.” 


Left Articles. The Cabell County rules are typical of contracts which provide that the audito- 
rium management has “the sole right to collect and to have custody of all articles left in the building 
by persons attending any performance, exhibition, or entertainment given or held on the premises 
and the tenant shall not collect or interfere with the collection or custody of such articles.” 


Ticket Sales. Almost all rules, regulations, and leases state that the lessee shall not sell 
tickets in excess of auditorium capacity. 


Broadcasting and Television. Corpus Christi provides that a lessee shall not broadcast or 
televise any performance, lecture, concert, or other event without the express consent of the lessor 
and goes on to establish rules as to the installation of said equipment and its removal. 


Financial Management 


Municipal auditoriums are financially similar to other municipal utilities. However, these 
facilities cannot be considered only as utilities since many auditoriums, of necessity, supplement 
their revenues from general taxes or other sources. In addition, the citizen can exercise a degree 
of choose with respect to use of an auditorium which he does not have in the use of electricity, gas, 
and water. In discussing the financial management of municipal auditoriums, three areas will be 
considered: (1) construction financing, (2) operating revenues and expenses, and (3) auditorium 
rates. Appendix A lists the data for individual cities discussed in this section. 


Construction Cost. One hundred and thirty auditoriums replied on construction cost (exclusive 
of land) and means of financing. (See Table 3). Forty-six per cent of these used only general obliga- 
tion bonds. If general obligation bonds plus other methods of financing are considered, then 75 per 
cent backed the construction cost of the auditorium, at least in part, by the full faith and credit of 
the city. This indicates that the municipal auditorium lies somewhat between the utility concept and 
general government concept. A strict utility would finance construction by revenue bonds only. Only 
one community used this method exclusively and only three in combination with other means. The 
seven basic ways of financing construction are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Means of Financing Auditorium Construction 


Financing Methods No. of Auditoriums 


1. General obligation bonds only 58 
2. General obligation bonds plus other means 
Plus federal and/or state aid 18 
Plus capital reserve funds 11 
Plus other means 10 39 
Auditorium revenue bonds 1 
Capital reserve funds 8 
Federal and/or state aid 6 
a 
1 


Private gifts 
Combination of 3, 4, 5, and 6 1 
Total 13 
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Operating Revenues and Expenditures. Appendix A shows revenues by charges and total and 
expenditures by operations and total. This table indicates that the great majority of auditoriums do 


not collect enough operating revenue to cover total expenses, or for that matter, even operating ex- 
penses. 


The MIS questionnaire asked for (1) total revenue with a breakdown by charges, gifts, direct 
city appropriation, and other revenues, and (2) total expenditures with a breakdown by operating ex- 
penses, depreciation, principal payments on debt, and other expenses. One hundred and six audito- 
riums gave enough information to determine whether auditorium charges were meeting total ex- 
penses. Of this number ninety-three indicated that charges were not sufficient to cover their total 
costs including depreciation, principal payment on debt, and other expenses. Thirteen cities indi- 
cated that charges were meeting or surpassing total costs. It is recognized that accounting proce- 
dures could influence the results of these questions, particularly since the questionnaire did not go 
into detail. However, evidence is overwhelmingly to the effect that most auditoriums are not paying 
their way. Sixty-one communities indicated that the city government made direct appropriations to 
the municipal auditorium. 


This situation is summed up by one auditorium manager as follows: “In commenting on the 20 
years experience I have had in this building as manager, I would say that the general attitude of the 
public with regard to the building of an auditorium is most important. We unquestionably have audi- 
torium construction in many cities in this country which from the standpoint of a return each year 
of a greater net profit over the cost of operation, cannot even be shown. The important thing is that 
if the utility is popular in all directions and generally throughout the territory you have attained a 
situation which will do the most for the general public, and, politically speaking, for the city officials 
in power.... As Ihave said before, however, you cannot base the success of an auditorium venture 
entirely on what it costs for construction and what it costs to operate and then look for a net profit. 
We have never shown a profit but we are running a utility that is very acceptable to the entire terri- 
tory and which is used extensively by everyone in many different directions.” 


Rates and Charges. Auditorium charges usually are based on flat rates or flat rates plus a 
percentage of the revenue. From this point rate structures become complicated. Some cities even 
use the square foot basis for certain events. Miami Beach, besides a minimum guarantee and ten 
per cent of the receipts, charges 5 cents per square foot per day for space used for exhibitions with 
a guarantee of $300 a day. 


All communities provide differential rates for various types of events. Some communities 
classify the events while others list the events directly. Corpus Christi, has five basic classifica- 
tions: (1) commercial events which include professional sports, dances, and so on; (2) noncommer- 
cial fund-raising events; (3) noncommercial nonfund-raising events; (4) political meetings and gath- 
erings; and (5) conventions of a noncommercial type. Because rates vary greatly not only as to the 
actual charge but as to classification, no attempt has been made to tabulate the information received. 


To further illustrate the complexity of auditorium rate schedules, four other factors commonly 
have influence. 


1. Extra charges. Almost all rate structures have extra charges, other than the basic rate 
for utilities, spotlights, special wiring, stage hands, rehearsals, public address systems, exhibit 
space, use of kitchen, movie screen, and piano. 


The Richmond, California, ordinance, for example, provides: “for the use of office space, 
telephone, committee rooms, kitchen, lobby and corridors for display purposes, signboard on Mac- 
donald Avenue, such rates, are from time to time established by the auditorium manager with the 
approval of the city manager” It further provides that there shall be a $10 charge Molds use of the 
public address system for each four-hour continuous period. A piano costs $15 extra; spotlight, 
$10 per four-hour continuous period; movie screen, $10 on a four-hour continuous basis. 


One of the most common extras is that the lessee shall pay for electricity and other utilities. 
Corpus Christi requires that at certain times where police guards or watchmen are needed he 
shall be a charge of $10 per performance for building security police and $2 per hour per man for 
parking attendants with a minimum of three men and three hours per man. 
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2. Hours of use. Another factor is hours and days of the week. Lebanon, Missouri, for ex- 
ample, provides for daytime and nighttime uses, and each event is broken down under the hours that 
the auditorium will be used. 

3. Sections of an Auditorium. All large auditoriums have rate schedules applying to different 
areas — i.e. main auditorium, committee rooms, dining rooms, exhibit space, and so on. AS an ex- 
ample, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has rates applying to the main floor, Black and Silver Room, Red 
Room, Rooms F and E£, Exhibit Hall and so on. 

4. Local and nonlocal groups. Homewood, Illinois, provides separate rates for local groups 
as follows: “Nonprofit groups whose activities, membership, and benefits are distributed generally 
over the whole community of Homewood.” In other words, Homewood makes rate classifications 
based on whether the group is essentially local or nonlocal. 


A summary statement can be made that a majority of auditoriums charge a basic rate plus a 
percentage of the revenue; different classes of events have different basic rates, extras are not in- 
cluded in the basic rates and sections of auditoriums have different basic rates. 


Influence of Television 


Auditorium managers were asked to comment on the effect that television and other entertain- 
ment media have had on attendance at auditorium functions. Fifty-five communities replied that they 
felt that new media of entertainment, especially television and drive-in movies, have had a definite 
effect on attendance, whereas 78 communities felt no effect. 


Birmingham, Alabama, stated: “Television has definitely had an impact on the attendance of 
the number of events presented in the auditorium. However, this media affected it in varying de- 
grees and seems to be diminishing in its ability to keep people away from live entertainment in 
public buildings.” 


On the other hand, Norfolk, Virginia, reports: “TV has increased the use of the auditorium; 
as an example, the televising of wrestling matches has increased the local uses of the auditorium 
for this purpose.” Other comments are as follows: “TV has definitely affected the attendance and 
eliminated some events such as vaudeville, dances, etc.” “Public interest in ballroom dancing has 
been declined during the past 10 years.” Other uses have remained stable.” “Primary use of audi- 
toriums during the entire period has been for concerts and recitals. Frequency of concerts is about 
the same as 10 years ago.” 


It would seem most cities feel that municipal auditorium operation has not been affected by 
television. 


Summary of Findings 
The facts, comments, and figures obtained for this report appear to indicate the following: 


1. The term “municipal auditorium” can refer to a variety of facilities but has the one com- 
mon factor of being used by the general public for nongovernmental activities of a commercial or 
civic nature. 


2. Experience of existing auditoriums indicates that, for the convention- minded city, exhibit 
space is often not large enough. Communities which do not cater to conventions generally find their 
facilities adequate. 


3. Planning for a municipal auditorium should be part of the comprehensive plan of any com- 
munity. The most important questions are: “Does the community need an auditorium? If so. what 
type of facility?” 


4, Administrative organization without an administrative board or advisory board provides 
more flexibility for the use of common facilities. This is particularly highlighted by the smaller 
communities where auditorium use and maintenance do not require full-time people. 


He Rate structures indicate widespread acceptance of the policy that different uses shall be 
treated differently, with lower rates being given to the nonpolitical, charitable-type organization. 
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6. The utility concept of the municipal auditorium is true only in that all auditoriums make 
some charge for uses. The most a city can hope for is that an auditorium will meet direct operating 
expenses, not including depreciation and debt service. Many cities have the philosophy that the sub- 
sidization of a municipal auditorium is justified by the benefits brought to the community, not only 
from a business standpoint but also from a cultural and entertainment point of view. 


7. Television does not seem to have greatly affected the attendance of municipal auditorium 


functions. In fact, in some communities, it has increased the use of the auditorium, particularly in 
the athletic field. 


Acknowledgements. Management Information Service wishes to thank the 156 city officials 
who took the time to answer the questionnaire, making this report possible. Special thanks are due 
to T. J. Millisack for his Treatise or Planning An Auditorium. 


Further Sources. Further information on auditorium planning and financing is available in the 
following: 


Municipal Auditoriums. By Farrell G. H. Symons. Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1950. 78pp. $2.50. 


Planning A Municipal Auditorium. By Ernest E. Means. Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Service, School of Public Administration, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 1955. 29pp. 


Treatise on Planning An Auditorium. By T. J. Millisack, manager of general service, city 
and county of Denver. A paper prepared for MIS in April, 1959. Available to MIS subscribers upon 
request. 


Auditorium contract forms, ordinances, and resolutions available on loan to MIS subscribers. 


Note. This report was prepared by William E. Besuden, staff member, the International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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Appendix A 


FINANCIAL DATA FOR MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUMS 


Data for 153 cities responding to MIS questionnaire. Construction Cost: original construction 
cost exclusive of land. Sources of Financing: G, general obligation bonds; R, auditorium revenue 
bonds; C, capital reserve funds accumulated by the city; F, federal and state aid; D, donations. 
Revenues: annual from auditorium charges (fees) and total revenue from all sources. Operating 
Expenditures: salaries and wages, material and supplies, interest payment on debt, and other op- 
erating expenses. Total Expenditures: operating expenditure plus principal payments on debt, 
depreciation, and capital outlay. 


a I ee eee 
a essa 


Revenues Expenditures 
Const. (in Thousands) (in Thousands) 
Cost Sources Fees 
Year (in thou- of Fi- and Oper- 

City Built sands) nancing Charges Total ating Total 
Over 500,000 
Glevelands@hio. « .. 19357 +$12,000 G $1,000.0 $1,000.0 $1,000.0 $1,000.0 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 1927 2,628 G 250.0 250.0 240.0 240.0 
New Orleans, La. ... 1929 2,000 G BLOee 216.2 206.5 206.5 
St. Louis, Mo. ween 934 7,000 G 307.5 530.1 DaoUee 930.1 
San Francisco, Calif. . . 1914 1,500 eae 150.0 150.0 140.0 140.0 
250,000 to 500,000 
Atlanta® Gae gees lett, 1909 = G 106.3 106.3 127.4 127.4 : 
Birmingham Ala.» = 2.81957 2,300 G 45.9 ess: 79.8 OLS 
Dallasw.lexasey. .9.041% 1957 7,000 GC 20081 966.7 384.5 866.7 
DenvereCOlOna.., es 1957 0 GC 282.0 378.0 378.0 378.0 
Fort Worth, Texas el o3G 3,939 CCFD 103.5 210-7 169.1 Pie | 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 1936 5,441 GD 274.8 a 460.0 594.0 
Long Beach, Calif. 5 2 wey 2,800 G 144.0 167.3 164.2 16983 
Louisville, Ky. Slee ep PAY) 12250 RD 19.2 PA eit! 34.4 34.4 
Memphis, Tenn. .... 1958 3,000 ve ae aes sy: 
Oalidandwcalite & os <<... 1915 1,500 G 118.1 ee 140.3 eae 
Gniahas Nebr. a. a5: 1955 7,000 G 142.0 142.0 Oy 133.0 
Portland, Ore. ty way BOCES 700 GRC 90.0 90.0 80.0 90.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ee ORS 5,000 GR 150.0 ‘ase 260.0 “pe 
San Antonio, Texas .. 1926 1,500 G 46.8 46.8 104.5 169.7 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 1928 1,040 GD 1p3eL Bes. 159.0 186.1 
MoledoeOnioe 1 , «9%. 1928 319 G 03.2 70.1 TOgL TOs 
100,000 to 250,000 
CharloucmNecwe.. . . 1955 4,481 G 194.9 194.9 141.8 141.8 
Corpus Christi, Texas . 1954 1,400 G 38.3 oe 36.2 oe 
Fresno, Calif. ee LS) 750 GF 25.9 29.9 49.2 69.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. -. . 1933 1,500 G Lo2e2 13232 144.7 178.0 
Kansas Citys Kan, ).>. . )1925 434 aa 20). 2 2072 OLe3 pies 
Little Rock, Ark. ee L939 860 GF 62.3 62.8 O1e5 61.5 
IMIEY i Ie 1945 500 RC 39.7 49.2 82.3 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 1937 ae aoe 6.0 aie 1.8 
NOLIOL CARY 0 eres 1943 1,240 GF 49.1 Sse 74.1 77 8 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . . 1937 1,200 GF 116.5 140.9 117.9 117.9 
Pasadena, Calif. ... 1932 1,250 G 63.5 63.5 96.8 96.8 
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Revenues Expenditures 
Const. (in Thousands) (in Thousands) 
Cost Sources Fees 

Year (in thou- of Fi- and Oper- 
City Built sands) nancing Charges Total ating Total 
ee aneing Charges Total. ating —=-_ Totals 
100,000 to 250,000 — Continued 
Sacramento, Calif. ...-1927 $ 1,200 G D: ei: B00, Orn See $ 53.0 
pan Jose, Calif. .... 1936 492 GF aps 2.0 61.2 6152, 
Springfield, Mass. ... 1913 520 a 103% gs 
PeUrSasAQRIge ts sx ss 1952 341 G Sul se hs) {ia} ane 
Wichita; Kans <<... 1910 660 GC 67.3 WP one 75.2 
Worcester, Mass. ... 1933 2,500 G 45.6 46.0 69.2 112.2 
90,000 to 100,000 

Amarillo, Texas .... 1923 271 G 4.1 49.9 46.9 68.4 
mouevile NG. .. .% 1939 485 F 21.6 33.3 38.4 
Amuemstan Gash wes wx b 1941 500 GF 38.5 So.0 20.5 36.2 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa .. 1928 1,100 ae 20.0 35.0 35.0 35.0 
Charleston, W. Va. ae RES 2,500 G 20.0 20.0 ee: 
Garveston, Texas... 5 ... 250 G 6.0 3.6 4.8 
Glendale? Calif. .... 1938 517 CF 6.6 12.9 We) 12.9 
Huntington, W. Va. oe 21990 980 R 54.5 54.5 Die 7.2 
Lansing, Mich. Ses) TRS 5,900 =GC 131.8 131.8 163.4 163.4 
Bowell Mass. «1... 1922 1,000 G 5.9 ‘ 41.5 
ynneMasS. 2. 2. . 1949 ore a 510 Da 1.8 aoe 
Orianuos Pla =... 2 ss 1926 198 G 168 16.5 16.7 
Portland, Me. Sg eae LE as 120 D 2.9 Dei Pr 
PueplomcOlOe © «2 < « & 1922 hae G i ees, 8.0 8.0 
Raleigh, N. C. prep et Rp 315 G ore 36.3 2650 36.5 
Ricnmond, Calif ... 7 1951 2,000 G 40.0 80.0 70.0 
Riverside, Calif. ... . 91928 200 G 8.6 8.6 21.2 2o.0 
Saginaw, Mich. oe ee L908 125 GD 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
San Angelo, Texas ... 1929 360 G 4.2 6.5 6.6 
San Angelo, Texas ... 1958 1,000 G nae 12.6 
Santa Monica, Calif. .. 1958 3,000 GC 44.9 327.6 12320 321.6 
Sioux City, Iowa; < ... . :1950 2,015 GC 55.7 100.3 123.6 267.6 
SeuthrGate; Calif.’ . . . 1949 350 c: 8.7 27.0 27.0 
Stockton’ Galifae =. . . 1923 600 G 29.0 42.0 42.9 42.9 
Wichita Falls, nee vo 1920 600 G a) 19.8 
25,000 to 50,000 
Arlington, Mass. .... 1913 ae D 150 2.0 ve a 
Bangor, Maine deat eA) 1,400 G 37.4 103.9 82.7 130.7 
Colorado Springs, Cole: e923 360 G 6.0 16.2 16.2 
Culver City, Calif. sop MER) 450 G 16.3 70.6 43.7 70.6 
DanvilleaValg es 4 ss 1933 147 GC o.7 19.9 17.6 17.6 
patel, (Oye) Ve eee rece 1923 465 G 
MaTeOMeNe Do git: s + « 1959 ae G : oe 
rere Lauderdale, Fla. . 1950 400 CD 66.2 70.8 70.8 
Grand Forks, N.D. .. ie ; i ae ase 
Gynehburg, Vag. ... . 195 ; 3% ie Aa evi 
Miami Beach, Fla. .. 1950 2,000 Se nae ee ee ee 


Rochester, Minn. .... 1939 450 
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Appendix A— Municipal Auditoriums — Continued 
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Revenues Expenditures 
Const. __(in Thousands) _ (in Thousands) 
Cost Sources Fees 

Year (in thou- of Fi- and Oper- 
iil gennnnnnepeene eee 2 2Ulloo Beads) Reena nclngm WC han gee ea eee 
25,000 to 50,000 — Continued 
Galina, Kanes 8. os 1925 $ 315 G $412 $145 S12 Ate 
Orcancet Goality, «san ss. 57 CCF oul Pes 4.4 ors 
10,000 to 25,000 
Ardmore, Okla. .... 1941 60 G red mat 
Asbury Park, N. J. ... 1929 2,500 G 15.0 te 39.0 at 
Barren tau ey cars... ees 1939 194 GF Sia 25.5 25.9 25.5 
Baruesviue, Oklas 3 1 4s. 300 G 2.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 
Bellaire, Texas .... 1948 68 G 1.9 21.8 10.7 20.0 
Big Spring, Texas ... 1932 100 G 0.5 10.3 Pad | 15.3 
Clearwater, Fla. NE oe 2 REI 60 c ‘Le ook 15.4 15.4 
Coffeyville, Kan. .... 1923 ae a 2.7 18.7 11.6 11.6 
College Park, Ga. ... 1937 125 RC 16 inc 3.0 4.5 
HANDOTaee KA bs aes Ss 1940 550 GF 9.5 oD 2021 25.1 
MurekaeCalitwe ven. 1936 ro RCFD 2.9 11.0 = es 
Premont,,-Nepses <5: a ot 2 GF 4.9 9.0 8.9 L270 
Gainesville, Ga. .... 1948 150 ae 4.5 1:6 5.9 
Gainesville, Texas eel O42 xe F 1.8 5.3 5.3 
Gardena, Calif. .... 1945 65 CD 0.5 16.0 
Girard Onio# eres. ©. 1938 wee 2.9 
Grand Junction, Colo. ee = 1.0 at 2.4 
Greenville, Texas ... 1939 nes G 0.2 0.2 0.3 P| 
Harlingen, Texas .... 1928 65 G 1.4 m Gid 16.8 
Helena, Mont. coe 2 SEO 365 G 3.6 18.8 18.8 18.8 
Hialeah late es. 3.8 24 ae ae 2.6 2.6 hee 
Homewood, Ill. at oh kOOO 135 GF 4.5 15.6 2.2 
Independence, Kan. oe e922 230 G 3.3 13.5 13.0 
Ironwood, Mich. .... 1923 ae ne ins 
Jamestown, N.D..... oe 30 G 2.9 ne 5.1 oe 
DUNCHON Citys Kan... © 0 S5s. 220 GF 4.3 miei PES | rip ee 
Kingsport, Tenn. ee LAO 228 GCF 5.8 11.8 18.4 
LaPorte, Ind. 5 ne FEL OU 450 D 8.0 29.0 32.0 
Las Vegas, Nev. .... 1954 250 é: 0.5 : 
Lawrence, Kan. .... 1940 ae 1.2 3.6 
Maywood, Calif. .... 1939 C 0.6 
Moberly, Mo. ..... re oe GF 9.0 cay 
Newton, Kan. ...... 1912 120 c oe 13.3 10.0 
OCALA Ha emer ec os 1940 Ree Ae Zao 2.5 5.4 5.4 
Paicouswesalorets o.-s< #,: 150 G 4.3 oes 4.9 6.8 
PitcpurgeKaAne .. . . 5 127 250 G 3.1 6.8 Gui 6.7 
Plainview, Texas... 1922 40 G Ae 4.5 
Poncarcity,Okla. .. . 1917 G ts : 
Saco,Maine .,.... 1885 G 0.4 0.4 0.2 “0.2 
San Gabriel, Calif. .. 1945 “6 8.3 16.8 30.3 
Santa Cruz, Calif, ... 1940 300 GF 6.3 ; 30.4 30.4 
Sarasota tM lavemermrsn. @ ss 1938 — AS oh 
Shawnee, Okla. .... 1936 300 RF 5.5 is 5.9 9.4 
aT 
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Appendix A— Municipal Auditoriums — Continued 


ite 


Revenues Expenditures 

Const. (in Thousands) (in Thousands) 

Cost Sources Fees 
Year (in thou- of Fi- and Oper- 
10,000 to 25,000 ~ Continued 
Baermal, Lexae 2. .. 1981 ‘$ .,.. G SOs? ess. 080S. 52 5 ame 
Texarkana, Ark. .... 1926 vec Ke 1.0 PO ; 
Thomasville, Ga. .... 1938 250 CF 1.0 5.0 4.0 4.0 
Two Rivers, Wis. ....  ... 235 D 16.0 36.0 36.0 36.0 
Waealanecalir, to. sks 1918 80 C 0.2 U2 6.1 12 
Waycross, Ga. atx LOGS x GF 1.0 4.0 ook 6.1 
Wayne, Mich. ..... 1958 580 G 150 22.0 
5,000 to 10,000 
Alliance, Neb. ..... 1936 187 GCF 1.4 14.7 9.3 14.7 
ertiae CONIA Se A ks 1935 ie G 0.8 4.8 Ose 5.2 
Brewer, Maine ee AL OOD a ae 4.1 aN 6.3 6.3 
Brookings. a.D. .... < 1936 56 CF 3.6 ee (he ed 
Childress, Texas .... 1925 ae ae 
SCO. CXAS nw sos 1914 20 G aoe 0.6 0.6 
Me Monte, Cali. . . . . 1938 fet F 5.0 ss be ree 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. .. 1929 160 GC 4.7 13.1 Tes 1oeu 
Genevas ile h oy a. a GS 1912 20 0.8 4.4 1.8 Sl f 
Lebanon, N. H. a 1923 250 G 11.0 11.0 11.0 1G 
Gepanon, Moz 2 s-2>. . 1941 200 F 0.6 2.0 175 2.0 
Leesburg, Fla. eee 1904 130 G ae) 14.5 8.6 16.3 
Loveland, Colo. .... 1939 90 CF 3.8 cr. 11.9 14.9 
MeGook,-Neb- ~. ... . 1939 100 GF 3.1 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Mexia texas 39%. . 1927 80 G 0.3 ee Ree ee 
INCOSUOSMO. Gi cen ss 1938 100 GFD 2.3 6.6 6.6 6.6 
North Bend, Ore. .... 1925 16 F 1.0 3.0 2.1 3.0 
Oroville, Calif. aes LUO) oe F des ne ice 
ric eet tated: ben.« 2 y< 1938 oot GF 6.4 Das 14.8 14.8 
Rockiand., MO. 9. 1c... 1936 oa F 8.7 16.2 16.2 16.2 
SEA WDaANS eV tee eta os 1906 v2 a 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.3 
Skowhegan, Maine... . 1906 96 G 1.8 a 6.8 6.8 
South Salt Lake, Utah . . 1955 50 CG 1.8 1.8 1:2 152 
Sterling. COLO; —sc 56s 1929 rH G 0.8 14.7 11.4 16.4 
Srreis es Micha 2s. 6! 1955 750 D 43.6 56.0 47.5 65.5 
Wellington, Kan. .... 1922 200 GF 2.4 9.0 5.0 5.0 
VEN KLOMGO Set ets ct ee 1936 150 3.0 5.0 5.0 


aime. See Se 


